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FOREWORD 

The Center for the Study of Higher Education was invited by the .Division of 
Research of the United States Office of Education to submit a proposal, under the 
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improvement of educational research. Such recommendations, it seemed to the Center's 
staff, should rest on an empirical investigation of the productivity of persons who 
had earned the doctorate in education, together with an analysis of factors related 
to the incidence of published research. 

It seemed pertinent, also, to interview a group of highly productive researchers 
concerning their educational backgrounds, the conditions they considered conducive 
to productivity, and their recconendaticns for selecting and braining future research 
personnel. 

The research staff also Dade an analysis of the degree of sophistication in 
design and analysis characteristic of recent doctoral dissertations in education. 

All of the lines of investigation indicated that certain variables were related 
to productivity: the most productive people were, in general, much younger than 

the nonproductive group; they had not specialized in education as undergraduates 
but had taken a program of liberal studies; they had been full-time students; and 
their graduate work had been broadly based on the behavioral sciences instead of 
being concentrate! in ecuri's on education. 

Perhaps the most striking finding was that there was little change in the 
characteristics of persons who had takcD the doctorate in educacion in 1954 and 1964; 
most graduate students in education spent only part-time on their studies, and took 
a long period to complete requirements for the degree; too few had a broad, under- 
graduate background in the liberal arts; and too many were toe old when they finished. 

The fact that little progress had been made in attracting the most promising 
graduate students led the research team to propose doctoral programs especially 
devised to recruit and train students for careers in educational research. The staff 
concluded that potentially productive students must not become submerged among students 
and in programs whose interest and emphasis were on professional rather than scholarly 
careers . 

The special programs proposed range from those which would be organized out- 
side schools or departments of education, or for that matter, outside any department, 
to those which would be established in departments of education or disciplines which 
contribute substantially to research on educational problems. The proposed programs 
put emphasis on scholarly colleagueship and on participation in research from the 
inception of doctoral study. 

It is to be hoped that the Office of Education, and perhaps interested foun- 
dations, will support experimental programs along the lines briefly outlined in tide 
report. It is time for action. Rapidly growing financial support far educational, 
research will be in considerable part unproductive unless selected universities, 
stimulated by appropriate grants, devise unconventional programs of research training 
which will produce young scholars who are educationally knowledgeable and method- 
ologically sophisticated. 

The Center was fortunate to secure Dr. Guy T. Bus well as co-principal investi- 
gator and principal director of t* project. He himself has had a distinguished 
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career, in educational research, hoe served as executive officer of the American 
Educational Research Association, and as a member of the research advisory com- 
mittee of Phi Delta Kappa, honorary educational fraternity. 

The project was begun under the Center for the Study of Higher Education 
and was completed under the new Research and Development Center, into which the 
former Center was merged. 



T. R. McConnell 

chairman. Center for Research and 
Development in Higher Education 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The problem of this st :idy is to find means for improving educational research 
by attempting to identify factors that lead to research productivity. Some of these 
factors reside in the training institutions, their graduate programs, their intellectual 
climate, and the characteristics of their students and faculty, while other factors 
reside in the patterns of available professional positions and in the special programs, 
centers, and institutes within which much educational research is done. 

One of the most serious deficiencies of educational research is that it is 
still composed main.ly of fragmentary, small-scale investigations at a time when 
research on human behavior is no longer produced mainly by individual scholars but 
is increasingly the product of collaboration. It is clear that the future of 
educational research will depend in very large degree on methods for securing 
productive collaboration among methodologists and among scholars in related disciplines. 
It is likely that formal means for securing collaboration in training for research 
will need to be devised if educational research is to be substantially improved. 

Another serious limitation of current educational research is that it is of 
relatively unimaginative and uncomplicated design, in spite of the fact that methods 
of multi-factor design and methods of multi-variate analysis have been developed 
during the last two decades. As long as this deficier. ;y exists, educational 
experimentation is unlikely to influence educational practice significantly. Seldom, 
if ever, do differences in learning correspond to variacion in a single variable. 

Usually differences in performance are the product of the interaction of several 
factors operating together. Therefore, not much will be learned about controlling 
the educational process until more complicated methods of design and analysis are 
employed. This, of course, makes training for educational research far more 
demanding and difficult. It may well require, as is increasingly true in the physical 
find biological sciences today, more collaborative effort among doctoral students 
and mature researchers. It will almost certainly require a longer period of 
preparation, with time to secure experience in the investigation of more complicated 
problems. This may make the provision of a large number of post-doctoral, fellow- 
ships mandatory, as it has already become in the sciences. 

The obstacles to the development of educational research are numerous. Until 
recently financial support was negligible. Although funds for research have been 
growing, they are still dwarfed by the magnitude of the problems which confront 
schools and colleges. The climate which nurtures research has often been missing, 
not only in school systems and state departments of education, but also in schools 
or departments of education in universities. Too few faculty members in schools of 
education have devoted a substantial share of their time and energy co research. 

One reason for this is that teaching loads and serv5.ce activities have crowded out 
time for research. It is doubtful, however, that simply freeing the time of present 
staff members would produce a much greater body of research of high quality. Most 
of these people have not been selected because of their interest in either basic or 
applied research, and, furthermore, most of them have net been adequately trained 
for research. Neither do most of them have the broad background in the behavioral 
sciences necessary for significant educational research today. 

Graduate students find few opportunities for colleague ship with seasoned 
researchers. "One chief means through which university students gain skills and 
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sensibilities," Lazarsfeid and Siebfer pointed out, "is work for faculty researchers 
on specific projects. This apprenticeship provides the opportunity for personal 
contact with the work habits of the trained researcher and engagement in the research 
process itself." These authors went on to say that "In the absence of faculty 
members T/ho are doing extensive research, and hence, in the absence of student 
apprenticeships, the only alternative is training in research through formal courses. 

It is difficult, however, to develop a research orientation among graduate students 
through course work only, for this leads to the use of ’secondary’ rather than 
’primary* research sources, or reviews of research rather than original reports."* 

It is increasingly apparent that potential researchers need co be identified, 
selected and encouraged while they are young; that persons engaged in educational 
research should have a strong background in the liberal arts, rather than extensive 
courses in education; and that their grounding in the behavioral sciences should be 
strengthened as they study the philosophy and science of education. 

Proposed Study of Training for Educational Research 

In the summer of 1964 the Center for the Study of Higher Education, in response 
to a suggestion from the U. 3. Office of Education, submitted a proposal to the 
Cooperative Research Program for a study of training for educational research. The 
appl .cation for support was approved and work began on the study in January, 1965 . 

There were four major parts of the investigation. The first part, reported in 
Chapter 2, was fin analysis of returns on a rsvther lengthy questionnaire from 8l8 
persons who received a doctoral degree in education in the year 3-954. N ume rous 
training variables were studied in relation to the research productivity of these 
doctors during their first ten post-doctoral years. Second, a somewhat parallel 
study (Chapter 3) was made of 1750 doctors who received their degrees in the year 1964, 
The principal objective was to find the amount and direction of change during the 
decade in factors associated with training for research. The third part, reported 
in Chapter 4, was an analytical study of the dissertations of 1598 doctors who 
received their degrees in 1964. Since the dissertation is one of the principal 
features of graduate training programs, the findings should contribute si gni ficant 
information on the content and methodology now characterizing doctoral research. 

The fourth study (Chapter 5) was an intensive analysis of the background and training, 
the personal, characteristics, and the research productivity of a group of 31 out- 
standing scholars in education and related fields. Also studied were the general 
climate and specific conditions under which productive scholars work. The main 
portion of the data for this part of the study was secured through personal interviews . 

In the questionnaires and in the interviews with the select group o'* outstanding 
researchers a large number of specific questions were asked which might conceivably 
be related to training for research. In analyzing tb.e results from the 1954 group 
of doctors, variables were identified which differentiated significantly between 
those who had and those who had not published research during the ten year period 
following their degree. Likewise, in the study of productive researchers factors 
were identified which seemed to characterize the scholars as a group. Prom the tot a l 
study there emerged a number of factors relating to training for research which might 
be used as criteria for setting up improved research programs. In the int erviews 
with the outstanding research group there was a very substantial agreement as to the 
importance of these factors. Yet, the evidence supporting them is correlational and 
judgmental in nature and verification from practice is needed. Therefore, tentative 
recommendations were prepared for several experimental plans each supported by 
evidence from the studies . These recommendations range from a major restructuring of 
the organization and program of training for educational research through a gradation 
of proposals, some of which can he fitted into the present structure of schools and 
departments of education. 



*P. F. Lazarsfeld and S. D. Sieber, Organizing Educational Research . 
Englewood Cliffs: New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 19b4, p. 44 and 48. 
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Consultants Conference 



Before submitting final recommendations the res'.-jrch staff for the study- 
wished to have the criticisms and suggestions of a wider group of knowledgeable 
persons. Consequently a group of sixteen such persons were invited to attend a two- 
day cons ultant conference in Berkeley. A summary of the study and a list of tentative 
recommendations were sent to the consultants two weeks prior to the conference . 

During the very productive conference various modifications were made in the tentative 
recommendations, and one new one (Recommendation 4 ) was proposed by Dr. Eric Gardner 
and was added to the list. 

Among the conference group were those whose doctoral work was in varied 
disciplines including philosophy, psychology, sociology, education and perhaps still 
other fields. Their present positions range from professorships and administrative 
posts in major universities to positions in administration or research in a wide range 
of organizations. Nine members of bhe conference were from fields outside schools 
or departments of education. This breadth of interest was deliberately designed 
because of the conviction that any significant improvement in training for educational 
research must involve the behavioral sciences in general and not be limited, to 
schools and departments of education. A list of the persons who attended the 
conference follows. Professor T. R. McConnell served as Chairman « 

Allan. H. Barton, Director, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University 

Roald Campbell, Dean, Graduate School of Education, University of Chicago 

Burton R. Clark, Center for the Study of Higher Education, University of California 

John Clausen, Director, Institute for Human Development, University of California 

John G. Darley, Chairman, Department of Psychology, University of Minnesota 

Robert Gagne, Director of Research, American Institute for Research (Now Professor of 
Education, University f California) 

Eric F. Gardner, Chairman, Department of Psychology, Syracuse University 

Arthur I. Gates, Supervisor of Research, Institute of Language Arts, Columbia 
University, Teachers College 

Charles Glock, Director, Social Science Survey Research Center, University of California 

James L. Jarrett, Associate Dean, School of Education, University of California 

E„ f. Lindquist, Department of Education, State University of Iowa 

Lelaud L. Medsker, Vice Chairman, Center for the Study of Higher Education, 

University of California 

Elbridge Sibley, Director, Social Science Research Council 

Julian C. Stanley, Director, Laboratory of Experimental Design, University of Wisconsin 

Leona E. Tyler, Dean of the Graduate School, University of Oregon 

Ralph W. Tyler, Director, Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral Sciences, 

Stanford University. 

Two additional statements should precede the recommendations, (a) It is 
proposed that the federal government provide incentives in the form of f in a n cial 
support for experiments that embody change from present practices. For example, 
stipends are recommended for young graduate students and for continuous full-time 
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residence. Our hypothesis is thet improvement is more likely to result from support 
of new, desirable practices than from arguments against undesirable ones, (b) The 
study is focused primarily on Ph.D. graduate programs for research rather than on 
Sd.D. pr>Dgrams for professional competence. If the Ed.D. program is to include 
preparation for research, it should he of the type recommended here for the Ph.D., 
but it is not the function of the present study to debate the Ph.D. vs. Ed.D. issue. 
Rather, it is recommended that the Office of Education support a study such as the 
present one which would* deal with training for competence in teaching and professional 
service, for which the Ed.D. program is responsible. 

The research Haff for this study i3 indebted to members of the consultants 
conference for numerous suggestions embodied in the final recommendations which follow. 

Reconmendations 



Recommendation 1. The U, S. Office of Education should provide financial 
support for from three to five special institutes for training in educational research 
for an experimental period of five years. The primary purpose of these institutes 
should be to design, develop, and carry out with a carefully selected group of students 
a new graduate program for improved training in educational research that might set 
a pattern for wider use. The institutes should have a maximum degree of freedom from 
existing professional schools and colleges of education sad their concerns for 
credential requirements and field service. They should study education -with the 
same regard for standards of inquiry that characterize research in other university 
disciplines. The obligation of the institutes should be to consolidate the available 
body of verifiable knowledge about education and then to focus all the energies of 
their staff and students on research dealing with crucial problems of education. The 
institutes should carry on high grade research so that the students may learn through 
actual participati )n as the major feature of their training. To clarify the concept 
of these institutes the following suggestions are added: 

a. The staff for an institute should he a small group of scholars 
selected for their interest in education, their competence, and 
their allegiance to research. The majority of the staff should 
be selected from departments other than education. 

b. These institutes should have authority to develop programs and 
to recommend candidates for PhcD. degrees directly under the 
control of the graduate dean. 

c. Support should he given for a group of excellently planned 
research projects in which staff and students work jointly, 
and selected so as to provide some variety in the research 
methodologies employed. However, it should be understood 
that the primary purpose of the proposed institutes is training 
researchers through participation in research, and that suffi- 
cient staff time must be assigned to this training obligation. 

d. The student group should be limited to from thirty to fifty 
persons who are not over 30 years of age, give evidence 

of superior intellectual ability, have a strong liberal 
arts undergraduate background, and are sufficiently 
motivated toward education to commit three consecutive years 
to full-time residence leading to a Ph.D. degree. To 
facilitate the recruiting of students at this high level, 
it is recommended that federal research assistant ships be 
established with stipends large enough to cover the full 
reasonable expenses of the students for three consecutive 
years of residence. 

e. The federal budget for these institutes should cover salaries 
of the staff, costs for the research projects, special library 
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source materials and research equipment, and stipends 
for students described in paragraph d, and other pertinent 
expenses. The stipends for students should he considered 
in part as research assistantships on the projects of the 
institute and part as outright grants for graduate training. 
Since all of the recommended plans are experimental in 
character, the budget should provide for continuous study and 
evaluation of the training aspects cf the program, and for 
a full report at the end of the five year period. 



f. To avoid duplication, it is recommended that the institutes 
should focus on different aspects of research in education. 

Recommendation 2. Cooperative inter-disciplinary, committee programs should 
be supported by the U. S. Office of Education. These programs may he included in 
the present organization of schools and departments of education or may be independent 
of schools of education and responsible directly to the graduate dean, in which 
case the Committee should determine (under the graduate school) its own degree 
requirements and recommend students directly for degrees. The committees should 
be interdisciplinary in the sense that half or more of the members should be from 
departments other than education. The function of these committees would be to 
train and recommend for the Fh.D. degree persons who complete the special programs 
formulated by the Committee c If organized under a school of education, the Committee 
should enjoy a large degree of freedom from departmental requirements in regard to 
the doctor’s degrees. Students should be accepted with the same general qualifications 
as in recommendation Id above, and they should be supported for a period of three 
full years of consecutive residence. Committee programs to be supported should 
.apresent a broader conceptualization of training for educational research than is 
presently found in departmental programs in education. Erovisior for student 
participation in research should be provided through support for special projects 
designed by the Committee. The research envisioned under this plan would be 
primarily in those areas where cooperation between education and other disciplines 
would seem to be desirable. The financial commitment of the Office of Education 
should be for the research projects undertaken, student support, part-time release 
from teaching, and other necessary relevent costs. 



Re commendat ion 3 . Support should be provided for special experimental 
research-training programs carried on in existing schools or departments of education. 
This plan puts the burden on the school of education to devise new research-training 
programs which can be approved for support by the Office of Education. Students for 
such programs should be selected in accordance with the general qualifications 
described in recommendation Id, and the three year condition regarding residence 
should be required for their support . The principal difference between this plan 
and the preceding two is that it lends itself to existing departmental organization 
with the opportunity to devise improved programs of research-training as the faculty 
sees fit. 



Re commendat ion k. Special training programs for educational research carried 
on within specific academic disciplines should receive support. The aim would be 
to train, e.g., not only economists, or sociologists, or psychologists, but professionals 
who would be knowledgeable concerning problems in education and dedicated to their 
solution. A highly competent person, trained in this way, would bring not only the 
methodology but (what might be more important) the ways of conceptualizing problems 
that are unique to his discipline. Hopefully, he would interest other professionals 
in his discipline in educational problems. It would be important (a) to include 
knowledge of education in the training so that the student could select important 
educational problems to investigate and (b) to develop a dedication to the solution 
of educational problems. 

Re commendation 5 * Support should be provided for special research fellowships 
for research assistants to a professor. This plan would operate within the present 
structure of university departments but would be restricted to providing one or more 
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graduate assistants to a particular professor whose participation in educational 
research warrants such support . The students would he supported as in the previous 
cases and the same qualifications should he required. It is presumed that a limited 
number of such fellowships would he available hut that professors whose record of 
research production is strong would receive support for their research programs 
in this way, and that students qualified as in the other plans and recommended hy 
a professor might apply for support in return for full-residence over a period of 
three years. Professors who receive student assistants under this plan should he 
relieved of most of their teaching and committee assignments. 

Recommendation 6. The U. S. Office of Education should sponsor two categories 
of Doctoral Fellows to support: (l) those who have high potential as researchers and 

have recently completed their training, and (2) outstanding and productive scholars 
whose research skills and contributions might he maximised through their release from 
teaching and/or other administrative duties. 

Recommendation 7. The U. S . Office of Education should undertake a 3tudy 
of the methods hy which potential research ability may he identified , sustained and 
motivated toward a career in educational research. 

Recommendation 8. Support should he provided for the establishment and 
operation of a number of Institutes for Educational Research (comparable to the 
N.S.F. Institutes) which would offer doctoral recipients the opportunity to return 
to the University for a short hut intensive re-training on the newer methods and 
techniques in educational and related research. 

Recommendation 9* Feasibility grants should he provided for groups of institu- 
tions which wish to establish a consortium for research training. (Among other 
things this might imply the establishment of reciprocal agreements on credits 
obtained by students and an exchange of graduate research faculty for tenporary periods. 

Recommendation 10. The Office of Education should support appropriate agencies 
to provide for the publication of an interdisciplinary Abstract of Educational Research 
which would provide interested researchers access to investigations of *an educational 
nature in all fields. 

Recommendation 11. The Office of Education should establish a Commission on 
Training for Educational Research with responsibility for developing and coordinating 
experimental programs . 

Recommendation 12. In order to implement these proposals we recomriend that 
u niversities : 

a. Conduct an intensive recruitment program among undergraduates 
in the liberal arts to encourage their interest in a research 
career in education . This night be implemented through an 
interdisciplinary seminar offered in the social sciences during 
the junior or senior year. 

b. Eliminate the experience requirement for promising candidates 
who egress an interest in research. 

c. Free the student from an excessive preoccupation with the mechanics 
of doctoral study by ( l) establishing a m inimum of course require- 
ments (2) providing opportunities for early immersion in research 
(3) encouraging a maximum of independent study (4) providing a 
research environment in which the student is free to experiment 
with new ideas and methods and to interact with scholars in education 
and related fields. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE TEN-YEAR POST-DOCTORAL STUDY* 

Cue of “tiro bctlior ways uo evaluate traialag for oduca&ional research is to 
examine the research production that results from a program of training. As far as 
we are able to determine, no systematic study has been published which attempts to 
relate output after a period of years to a group of variables associated with s 
training; program. The present chapter reports a ten year follow-up of 8 l 8 persons 
who received doctoral degrees in Education in the year 1954. Its purpose was to 
find evidence to support recommendations as to what should or should not be done to 
improve training programs for educational research. Problems were studied relating 
to (a) variables involved in selecting graduate students, (b) variables affecting 
the graduate program, and (c) post-doctoral variables that relate to research 
productivity. 



The Sample Selected for Study 

Our purpose was to get a nation-wide sample from various types of institutions 
that award doctoral degrees, selected a sufficient number of years back to allow 
time for the outcomes of the research training to become evident. We arbitrarily 
chose the group who received their doctor's degree ten years ago on the grounds 
that this is the approximate period of time commonly required to reach professional 
maturity. In university positions, ten years is a reasonable amount of time to 
reach a full professorship for those who ultimately reach such rank. Recipients 
of both the Fh.D. and Ed.D. degrees were included on the grounds that, while the 
Fh.D. is usually defined as a research degree and the Ed.D. as a professional degree, 
the facts indicate that a sizeable portion of educational research is done by 
holders of the Ed.D. degree. La addition, there is a very considerable overlap in 
the training programs in. most of the universities that offer both degrees. Even in 
those institutions which offer only one of the two degrees, their programs include 
trai ning for both research and professional work. 

In January l r ; fe5 & letter was sent to the deans of Schools of Education or heads 
of Departments of Education of the 103 institutions that awarded doctoral degrees in 
education in the years 1954 and 1964. Lists of persons receiving either a Ph.D. in 
education or an Ed.D. degree were received from 102 of the 103 institutions „ As 
indicated in Table 1, there were 1495 persons who received doctoral degrees in edu- 
cation in the year 1954. We arbitrarily excluded from the scope of the study all 
persons with foreign addresses, most of whom were natives of other countries who had 
returned home after completing their graduate work. There was a loss of 27 cases 
due to erroneous listing of the date of the degree or due to the major work being 
done in a department other than education. There remained 1370 valid cases for the 
year 1954. Obtaining current addresses for some of these names, particularly from 
the two largest institutions whose address files were far from complete, proved to 
be a serious obstacle. Our staff searched every known directory but there were 
24l names for whom no current addresses could be found. Questionnaires were then 
mailed to the rema in i n g 1129 doctors who received their degrees in the year 1954. 
Returns were received from 818 of these persons. This was a 60 per cent return of 

*The study reported in this chapter was done by Guy T. Buswell. Professor 
Emeritus (Educational Psychology), University of California, Berkeley. 
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the valid cases and a 72 per cent return from those whore addresses were known and 
to whom questionnaires were mailed. 



Since the only feasible way to secure the information needed for this portion 
of our study was through a questionnaire} an eleven-page form was prepared (see 
Appendix) in the usual manner. The questionnaires were sent with an accompanying 
letter by first-class mail and return postage was pre-paid. They were mailed the 
last week in April and the cut-off date for replies was the end of July. 

As the questionnaire returns were received, the customary processing procedures 
were followed. Questions needing coding were so marked by members of the research 
staff and all coding was re-checked for accuracy by one of the cc- investigators . 

A code book was prepared for the IBM card punch operator. After the punched cards 
were checked for accuracy, the data were transferred to computer tape and initial 
tabulations, giving frequencies, per cents, means, and standard deviations, were 
run through the computer. . Descriptive tables for each of the variable was then 
prepared from the computer sheets. 



The principal purpose of this portion of the study v/as to discover whether 
persons who had published research during the ten year period differed significantly 
from persons who had not published research, in respect to the characteristics 
covered by the questionnaire. .It was therefore necessary to arrive at some basis 
for differentiating the research group from the no-researcb group. This was done 
on the basis of the returns on question 64 which asked for a listin g year by year 
of the research that had been published by the person returning the questionnaire. 

Classifying the group into different categories was simple for those perso ns 
who stated on their questionnaire b l a n k that they had done no research during this 
ten year period and for persons who listed published studied that were of unquestioned 
research character. However, there were doubtful cases where persons simply left the 
page blank with no indication as to whether they had done any research, or whether 
they simply thought the request for listing was more than they could take time to 
do. Rather than risk misclassification, such persons were put in a category by 
themselves. The mo 3 t difficult problem of classifying resulted from returns by 
persons who apparently interpreted the question as a request for a total bibliography 
of all publications during the ten year period, mixing research reports with miscel- 
laneous articles of a non-research character. Often these publications were bri-af 
one or two page notes or comments on some educational topic, but in other cases 
they consisted of general articles or essays on various educational subjects. It 
became necessary then to set up som.es criteria as to which publications would be 
classified as research and which would not. 



TABLE 1 



THE SAMPLE OF DOCTORS IN THE 1954 GROUP 



1. Total number gasps on li«ts from institutions 

2. Number with addresses outside U. S. 

3 . Number deceased 

4. Number in wrong year or not in Education 

5. Number valid cases remaining (Bow 1 min us Rows 2+3+4) 

6 . Number for whom no correct address was available 

7. Number to whom questionnaires were mailed (Row 5 minus Row 6 ) 

8 . Number of questionnaires received (filled out) 

9. Per cent returns of valid cases (Roto. 5 ) 

10. per cent returns of those who received questionnaire (Row 7 ) 



59.7$ 

72.4$ 



73 

25 

27 

3.370 

241 

1129 

818 



The Questionnaire and Its Treatment 



The Classification of Questionnaire Returns 
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‘The following; criteria were reviewed by the research staff and were accepted as 
guidelines for classifying the references listed in the questionnaire returns: 

(1) The research must be published. Typewritten papers and mimeographed reports 
were not included. 

(2) References in local publications dealing with matters of purely local concern 
were excluded. 

(3) In general, book references were excluded, although if a. portion of the 
book contained a primary report of a research study it was listed. 

(4) Reveiws of research or cf professional books were excluded. 

(5) Studies of a philosophical or logical nature were accepted if they were 
published in a reputaDle journal in that are*. , 

Most of the research publications included were empirical studies containing substantive 
evidence. Primarily, we wished to distinguish those publications which were serious 
systematic studies of problems based on the collection of evidence, from, publications 
which talked about a problem but where nothing more than the opinion of the author 
supported what was said. In terms of the design of the study, it is better to 
classify any doubtful cases in group 5 of the following categories rather than in 
group 3f since the main *. 'mrparisons are between group 2 (research) and group 3 (no 
research). 

Using the criteria described above, the 8l8 persons in our sample were clas- 
sified into five categories as follows: 

(1) Persons who had published only one research study in the ten year period, 

(2) those who had published two or more research studies, 

(3) those who, by their own statement written on the questionnaire blank, had 
published no research during the ten year period, 

(4) persons who had left the page blank with no indication as to whether they 
had nothing to list or whether they simply did not take the trouble to 
list it, (the assumption is that in most of these cases the page was left 
blank because there was no research publication to list) and 

(5) persons who listed references in their report which the members of the 
staff who made the classification could not accept as being research 
according to the criteria which were followed. 



Table 2 gives the number of persons in each category listed separately by Ph.D., 

TABLE 2 • 

CLASSIFICATION OF Ph.D. AND Ed.D. RECIPIENTS BY NUMBER * 

OF RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS IN TEN YEARS, 1954 - 1964 (Q. 24) 



Category 


Ph.D. 


Ed.D. 


Both Groups 


n % . 


n % 


_ n % 


One research publication 
Two or more research publications 
No research, by own statement 
No research listed - assume none 
Listed items not research 
No information 


46 15.6 

60 20.3 

75 25.4 

64 21.7 

37 12*5 

13 4.4 


61 11.7 

4l 7.8 

177 33.8 

94 18.0 

123 23.5 

27 5.2 


107 13.1 

101 12.3 
252 30.8 
158 19.3 
160 19.6 
40 4.9 


Total 


295 99.9 


523 100.0 


“515 100T0 ' 

1 



Ed.D., and the total group. As indicated in Title 2, of the 295 Ph.D.’s in the total 
sample, 46 or 15.6 per cent had published only one study, 20.3 per cent had published 



“ *Xtems on the questionnaire will be identified by the letter £ followed by the 
numbers of the question on which the table is based. 
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two ox” more studies, 25.4 per cent had published no research whatever, 21.7 per cent 
probably had published none, 12.5 per cent had listed items which could not be clas- 
sified as research, and in the remaining 4.4 per cent there was insufficient information 
for classifying. The corresponding numbers and per cents for Ed.D.'s and for the 
total group are given in the remaining columns of Table 2. 

Since the basic design of this portion of the study hinges on the categories in 
Table 2, it may be worthwhile to state more explicity our hypotheses regarding 
these five groups. The basic comparison throughout this chapter will be between the 
population samples cf category 2 and category 3j those who had published two or more 
research studies on the one hand, and those who had published no research at all on 
the other. The large number of variables covered by items 1 to 63 of the questionnaire 
will be examined in terms of whether or not there is a significant difference between 
these two populations. Those items for which a significant difference does appear 
will then be subjected to a multivariate discriminant analysis that will serve as a 
guide for recommendations designed to improve the programs of training for educational 
research. Aaong the five groups categorized in Table 2, it is hypothesized that the 
greatest difference will be between groups two and three. Group four should resemble 
group three more than group two, and group one should resemble group two more than 
group three. Group five should probably lie somewhere between groups one and four, 
but nearer to group four than to group one. 

The study takes into account the fact that the stated objectives of the Ph.D. 
degree are different from the stated objectives of the Ed.D. degree. There is no 
inference that one set of objectives is superior to the other; rather they are simply 
different sets of objectives, each justified by valid reasoning. In theory, holders 
of the Ph.D. degree have a basic obligation to extend the limits of knowledge in 
the field in which the degree is held. Since the major portion of persons holding 
this degree arc also members of academic faculties and do some teaching, it is 
assumed that the teaching should be competent and that it should reflect the Intel™ 
lectural curiosity of research-minded persons. It would be expected that many of 
the students of these Ph.D . * s would themselves be candidates for this degree and 
that their interests would ten! toward expanding knowledge through research rather 
than toward a high degree of skill in educational, practice. On the other hand, 
candidates for the Ed.D. degree are expected to be the eixperts in professional practice 
and in training students for careers in various aspects of administration, super- 
vision, and teaching. There is certainly no reason why an Ed.D. witn an inquiring 
mind should not do research and, as indicated by the data in Table 2, many of them 
have done so. Ph.D.'s who do not do research should be viewed with concern, whereas 
Ed.D . ' s who do not do research should be evaluated in terms of professional compe- 
tence rather than research production. 

One may insert a question at this point as to whether the Eci.D , * s in group two 
might have been bettor advised to take the Ph.D. program and whether the Ph.D.'s in 
group three might not h*;ve been better advised to take the Ed.t. program. One 
frequently encounters the statement that some Ph.D . ' s have taken that degree only 
because of . the aura of status attached to the word "research", whereas some; persons 
take the Ed.D. degree only because the emission of foreign language requirements 
as a hurdle for that degree. At any ra«^ this would be a subject for a useful 
investigation. The matter is complicated by the fact that some institutions give only 
the Ph.D. degree whereas others give only the Ed.D.. 

Xh transferring data from the computer sheets, tables in the form pf that shown 
1 ’able 3# were prepared for each of the variaoles covered by the questionnaire, 

. „ sheer ^uik o*. these tables prevents their insertion in the main body of this report 
or even in the Appendix but they are available in the files of the Center for tke 
Study of Higher Education of the University of California (Berkeley) and are open to 
inspection by anyone who is interested in thesi. Table 3 is given simply st a type 
indicating how the data were classified. 
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S tudent Se.lection Variables 

A number of items in the questionnaire relate to characteristics of students at 
the time of their admission for graduate study. From examination of the descriptive 
tables of data for each question, it appeared that ten of these selection variables 
merited more careful study. Those that appeared to be significant were placed in a 
pool of variables for a multivariate analysis to be reported in a later portion of 
this chapter. In the present section, each of the ten variables will be given a 
descriptive analysis in terms of the second and third research categories described 
earlier. In dealing with the data, the reader should recall the characteristics of 
these two groups, which are as follow: group two - published two or more studies; 

group three - published no research (by their own statement). 

1. Age at receiving doctor * s degree . Over the years there have been repeated 
discussions of age as a factor in graduate study. Generally the conclusion has been 
that a younger age would be desirable, but little change in pra tice has resulted. 

Our first concern here was with the research production of those who were awarded 
a doctoral degree at an early age as compared with those who finished the work for 
their degree much later. Data from the present study relating to this question ate 
shown in Table 3. 

The top tier of data in Table 3s for the Ph.D.’s only, shows that 25 per cent 
of group two (research) received their doctor’ s degree at age 32 or under as com- 
pared to 13.3 per cent of group three (no-research) in the same age group. Twenty 
per cent of those in group two received their degree at age 40 or over, as com- 
pared to 44 per cent in the no-research group. For the Ed. D.'s cases, 4l.5 per cent 
of those who -»ublished two or more research studies were at age 32 or younger as 
compared to v-niy 13.7 per cent in the no-research group for this age bracket- In 
terms of the research produced in the ten years following the doctoral degree, it is 
clear that more of those who got the degree at the age 32 or under are productive 
than are those who got their degree at age 40 or older. 

The characteristics of groups 1, 4, and 5 also may be observed. For the Fn,D . ® 
group 4 (probably no research) resemoles group 3 (no research), as do the data for 
the Ed.D.’s in group 5* The Ph.D.’s in group 5 show a U-shaped distribution resem- 
bling group 3 at ages 40 and over and group 2 at ages 32 and under. For the total 
group of Ph.D.’s and Ed.D.’s, it is distrubing to note that more than twice as 
many received their doctor’s degree at age 40 or later, than at age 32 or earlier. 

A comparison of mean ages for. group 2 (research) and group 3 (no-research) showed 
the following: for the Ph.D . ’ s only, the mean ages of groups 2 and 3 respectively 
were 35*6 and 38*8; for the Ed.D.’s; 36.6 and 38.7} and for the total of both 
degrees, 36. 0 and 38.7. 

Another way of viewing the data on age is afforded in Table 4, which gives the 
number of research studies published by Fh.Do’s and. Ed.D.’s combined, and including 
both group 1 (one research study) and group 2, As shown, in column six, those who 
received their degree at age 32 or younger, had an average of 2. 9 publication per 
person during the ten year period, whereas those age 40 or over published an average 
of 1.8 studies per person. Not only was there a larger per cent of persons in the 
younger age bracket in the research as compared to the nc-researcn group (30ft vs 
15ft) but those in the younger group also published 6l per cent more studies per 
person than did those in the older age bracket . 

One further set of data throws still more light on the matter of age. Table 
5 gives a complete age distribution for the total sample at the time of receiving 
the bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. For the total group of 8l8 cases, 
the average age at the bachelor’s degree was 23.6 years, at the master’s, 29.8 

years, and at the doctor’s, 38.8 years. The Ed.D.’s are older than the Ph.D.’s at 
each level. 
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TABLE 3 

AGE AT DOCTOR'S DB3REE IK RELATION TO RESEARCH CLASSIFICATION (Q. 3) 



Age 



Research Cate; 



Ph.D.'s ! 

Only 


nr^n 


1 n 2 < ! 


! n 


3 I 

# 1 


r * i 

In & 


1 * 
1 n 


% 


No inf. 
n # 


32 & under 


13 


28.3 


15 


25.0 


10 


13-3 


7 


1 

11.1 


1 

13 


35.1 


3 


25.0 


33-39 


17 


37.0 


33 


55.0 


32 


42.7 


25 


39.7 


7 


18.9 


3 


25.0 


40 & over 


16 


34.8 


12 


20.0 


33 


44.0 


31 


49.2 


17 


45.9 


6 


?o,o_ 


Total 




100.1 


60 


100.0 


75 


100. 0 


63 


100.0 


37 


99.9 


1 2 


100.0 


No age 


** 




*“ 


***** 


** 


“*•** 


1 




mm mm 


I 


! 1 


**'*• 



Ed.D.’s 
Only 


. n 


L 

f 


2 

n # 


n 


3 


“1 

n 


I* 

t 


c 

n 




No 

n 


inf. 

* 


32 & under 


17 


27.9 


17 


41.5 


24 


13.7 


14 


15.2 


14 


11.7 


5 


18.5 


33-39 


19 


31.1 


13 


31.7 


78 


44.6 


36 


39.1 


37 


30.8 


9 


33.3 


40 & over 




4i.o 


11 


26.8 


73 


41.7 


42 


45.7 


69 


57.5 


l? 


48.1 


Total 


61 


100.0 


41 


100.0 


175 


100. 0 


92 


100.0 


120 


100.0 


27 


99.9 


No age 


mmm 

• 


****** 


** 


* *** 


2 


***** 


2 


«P mmmmm 


3 


mmm «• 


MM 





Total 


All 


All 


Total 


Ph.D.’s & 


Ph.D.'s 


Ed.D . 's 


Cases 


Ed.D.'s 


n 




n # 


n 


t 


32 & under 


61 


20.8 


91 17.6 


152 


18.8 


33-39 


117 


39.9 


192 37*2 


309 


38.2 


40 & over 


115 


39.2 


233 45.-2 


348 


43.0 


Total. 


293 


99.9 


516 100.0 


809 


100. 0 


No age 


2 


**** 


7 


9 


m mm » m 



* 



Research Category: 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



one study published 
two or more studies puolished 
no research (by own statement) 
no research listed (probably none) 
studies listed not research 



TABLE 4 



NUMBER OF RESEARCH STUDIES PUBLISHED BY AGE AT RECEIVING 
DOCTOR'S DEGREE. (ML CASES, Ph.D. PUJS Ed.D.) (Q. 3 and 64) 







Groups l 


and 2 (research] 




Group 3 (no research) 


Age 


No. 


. of 


Research 


Average 






Research 




Persons 


ttudies 


Studies 


No. 


of 


| Studies 


J 

} 






’Published 


per Persor 


Persons 


Published 


32 & under 


62 


30 * 


177 


37 * 


2.9 


38 


15$ 


none 


! 33-39 


82 


39* 


194 


40* 


2.4 


111 


44# 


none 


! 40 & over 


64 


m . 




24* 


1.8 


101 


40# 


none 


j Total 


205 


i&ty 1 


^lS6 


101# 


2.3 


250 


99 % 


none 
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Even a casual inspection of Table 5 indicates that those who hold doctoral 
degrees in education are a retarded group. In the schools of the United States it 
is normal to enter the first grade at age 6, graduate from high school at age 18, 
and from college at age 22. The master's program is usually one year additional, 
and the doctor's program is usually two years beyond the master's. If, therefore, 
a person pursued his education continuously to the doctor's degree, the age for 
getting the doctor's would be 25. Only 3 of the 8l8 doctors of the year 1954 had 
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an extra two years for the bachelor's, making a normal age of 24, another three years 
for the master's, making a normal age of 27, and three more years for the doctor's, 
making a normal age of 30* The broad horizontal lines on Table 5 give these points 
of demarcation. On this liberal basis, 27 per cent of the total group of 1954 
doctors were retarded at the time they received their bachelor's degree, 60 per cent 
were retarded at the time they received their master's degree, but 90 per cent 
were retarded by the time they received their doctor ' s degree . To be sure these 
"norms" are arbitrary and may seem harsh to persons in the educational profession, 
but in academic departments they would not seem unreasonable . Data published in 
1963 by the National Research Council*give median ages at the doctorate for the 
year 1961 as follows: physical sciences group, 28.7 years; biological sciences, 

30.5 years; social science group, 32.0 years. Yet only 10 per cent of the total 
group of 1954 doctors in education received their degree by age 30. 



Two facts emerge from this portion of our study. The first of these is the 
star* ling scarcity of doctors in education who receive the degree by age 30. Only 
12 per cent of the 295 Ph.D.'s and 9 per cent of the 523 Ed.D.'s, received their 
degree by this age. There are compelling reasons why this number should be at 
least 50 per cent. The years available for productive research are cut-down 
drastically when the degree is awarded in half the cases at age 38 and older as is 
the case with this group. Even more important for research is the freedom of inquiry 
which characterizes the younger student as contrasted with commitments to things 
as they are which is so often found with students beginning their graduate work 
after a long period of experience in the schools. We would agree that there may 
be substantial 'easons why the age at receiving the Ed.D. degree should be somewhat 
higher than that for the Ph.D., but in neither case can anything approaching the 
present degree of retardation be defended. 



The second major fact, indicated in Table 4, is the small amount of published 
research from our sample group. In the ten year period following the award of 
their doctoral degrees, the 8l8 persons who received their degrees in 1954 published 
a total of 486 research studies as classified in this investigation. This is an 
average of 0.6 studies per person in ten years. Accepting the fact that Ed.D.'s do 
not have a primary commitment to do research, there were only 15 per cent of them 
that published any research, and of these the average number of publication pe - ’ 
ten year period was 2.3 per person. However, persons receiving the Ph.D. degree 
do have a commitment for doing research, since this is one of the primary objec- 
tive ' of that degree. The 295 Ph.D.'s in this study published a total of 270 studies 
or a*, average of 0.9 studies per person for the ten year period. Only 106 of the 
295 cases, or 36 per cent, published any research at all. Of those who did publish, 
the average number of studies per person for the ten year period was 2.5. Although 
some unpublished research was produced, much of it is local in character, dealing 
with problems of a particular school system or institution in which the researcher 
is employed, and is often inconsequential, resting on such small samples as to have 
no statistical significance. Even where it possesses real value, the unpublished 
study reaches a comparatively small audience. A field of study can grow only in 
terms of shared research, published so as to be available for the total audience 
concerned with the development of education. 



♦National Research Council, Publication No. 1142, p.44, 1963. 
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TABLE 5 



AGE AT BECEIVING BACHEI&R'S, MASTER'S, AND DOCTOR'S DEGREE IN EDUCATION, 1954. (Q. 3) 





Bachelor's I 


Master's 


Doctor's 


Age 


PhD 


EdD 


Total 


PhD 


EdD 


Total 


PhD 


EdD 


Total 


18 


1 


2 


3 














J* 


d 


10 


20 














20 


34 


43 


77 




1 


1 








21 


61 


89 


150 


4 


7 


11 








22 


51 


108 


159 


9 


13 


22 








23 


42 


6l 


103 


18 


16 


36 




1 


1 


24 


33 


43 


76 


19 


26 


45 


1 


1 


2 


25 


15 


37 


52 


22 


38 


60 


0 


0 


0 


26 


12 


29 


4i 


28 


43 


71 


3 


4 


7 


27 


11 


20 


31 i 


24 


50 


74 


4 


6 


10 


28 


7 


17 


24 


25 


39 


64 


7 


6 


13 


29 


9 


9 


18 


12 


42 


54 


11 


9 


20 


30 


1 


9 


10 


20 


31 


51 


10 


jl8 


Pfl 


31 


1 


7 


3 


18 


35 


53 


10 


18 


28 


32 


6 


6 


12 


18 


30 


48 


i4 


27 


4l 


33 


1 


4 


5 


16 


27 


43 


l4 


21 


35 


34 


1 


4 


5 


10 


11 


21 


19 


2? 


46 


35 


1 


3 


4 


9 


11 


20 


17 


30 


47 


36 


1 


2 


3 


12 


15 


27 


12 


25 


37 


37 


0 


I 


I 


7 


18 


25 


20 


32 


52 


38 


1 


0 


1 


2 


8 


10 


15 


24 


39 


39 


0 


2 


2 


2 


9 


11 


19 


34 


53 


4o 


1 


1 


2 


*1 

JL 


11 


12 


17 


35 


52 


4i 


1 


2 


3 


3 


5 


8 


15 


25 


4o 


1*2 








2 


3 


5 


15 


24 


39 


-3 








2 


5 


7 


18 


12 


30 


44 






1 


0 


1 


«* 

-L 


8 


29 


37 


45 








1 


3 


4 


5 


20 


25 


46 








0 


1 


1 


10 


10 


20 


47 








0 


1 


l 


6 


9 


15 


48 


• 






2 


1 


3 


2 


16 


18 


49 








1 


0 


1 


5 


11 


16 


50 








0 


1 


1 


4 


10 


14 


51 








0 


0 


0 


2 


7 


9 


52 








0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


5 


53 








0 


0 


0 


2 


9 


11 


54 








1 


0 


1 


2 


5 


7 


55 










1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


56 










0 


0 


1 


3 


4 


57 










1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


58 














1 


1 


2 


59 














1 


0 


1 


60 
















2 


2 


no inf. 


2 


6 


8 


7 


17 


24 


2 


7 


9 


Total 


295 


523 


SB 


295 


523 


"SB “ 


295 


523 


"Bl8 


mean 


23.4 


23.7 


23.6 


29.4 


30.1 


29.8 


38.2 


39.2 


38.8 


S.D. 


3.4 


3.7 


3o6 


5- 1 * 


5.6 


5.5 


6.5 


6.7 


6.7 


n minus 


293 


517 


810 “ 


2§8 


_g — 


794 


293 


“ 516 “ 


"869 


no inf. 





















2. Time of decision to study for doctor's degree . Item 22 of the questionnaire 



♦Calculation of mean is based on total n minus no information a 
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asked "when did you first decide to study for a doctor’s degree.” The number making this 
decision before entering college was too small to be of any consequence. For the Ph.D. 
group, 20 per cent of those doing research and 20 per cent of those not doing research* 
decided to study for the doctor 1 s degrees while in college. For the Ed.D. group, the 
corresponding percents were 12.1 and 12.4. For the Ph.D. group doing research, 71.6 per 
cont did not decide to go on for doctoral work until after they finished college as 
compared with 78.6 per cent of those in the no-research group. For the Ed.D, doctors, 

30.4 per cent of the research group and 85.8 per cent of the no-research group, postponed 

their sH rm nrvM 1 n-P+ +v*cv -pa *%-; i aih r. _ «. - »• 

— - .***-». rvu-uuivju; u uu one wnoxe 'one research 

group decided to study for the doctor’s degree somewhat earlier than the no-research 
group, the differences are too small to he of any significance. The really significant 
fact is that only one out of five students planned to do doctoral work until after 
finishing college. Although education is usually not an undergraduate major, and 
probably should not be, nevertheless this results in an absence of stimulation to study 
education as a graduate major. For the academic subjects, early interest in a field of 
study is nurtured throughout the undergraduate period. While there are professional 
courses offered at the undergraduate level in teacher training programs, there is seldom 
a course in education designed pr imar ily to study education in the same way that chemistry, 
or mathematics, or history is studied. In fact, the professional undergraduate courses 
aimed at skills in teaching and administration may actually serve to repel research" 
minded students rather than attract them to education as a field for graduate study. 

The results of a late decision to study for a doctoral degree is also indicated 
in the number of years elapsing between bachelor’ s and doctor’ s degrees . For the com- 
bined group of Ph.D.’s and Ed.D.’s, 31*7 per cent of the research group took their 
doctor’s degrees within an interval of 8 years from the time of the bachelor’s as com- 
pared with 20.2 per cent for the no-research group. However, for the research group, 

35.6 per cent took their doctor’s degrees l6 or more years after the bachelor’s as 
compared with 46.8 per cent of the no-research group. Again the impressive fact is not 
so much that the research group allowed less time to elapse between bachelor ' s and 
doctor’s degrees than did the no-research group, but rather that both groups allowed 
so many years to elapse between the two degrees. 

Between first enrollment for graduate work and the final award of the doctor’s 
degree, 56.6 per cent of the Ph.D.'s held full-time jobs for five or more years. For 
the Ed.D, ‘s, the corresponding per cent was 64 „8. It is clear, therefore, that the 
retardation of the greater portion of the doctors was not due so much to a late start 
in beginning graduate work as to factors that caused them to temporize so long before 
finishing it . This may reflect one of the outcomes of early marriage where family 
obligations necessitate full-time jobs or it may be due to lack of sufficient motivation 
to carry through That was begun. To the extent that this delay in coupieting graduate 
work is due to economic necessity, the data point to the need for some program of 
assistance through loans or stipends. 

3. Amount of teaching or other educational experie nces prior to doctor’s degree. 

The number of years of teaching experience prior to the doctor’s degree is negatively 
related to research production in the ten years following the degree. As shorn in 
Table 6, for the Ph.D.’s, 18. 3 per cent of the group doing research had no previous 
teaching experience as compared with 2.6 per cent of the no-research group. In the 
research group, ^3 • 3 per cent had 11 or more years of teaching experience as compared 
with 40.0 per cent in the the no-researeh group. Although the Ed.D, group had more exper- 
ience prior to the doctor’s degree than the Ph.D. group, as would be ejected, 36.5 
per cent \k.Q and 31*7) of the Ed.D f s. who had published research had five years or 
less of teaching experience as compared with 19.1 per cent (2.2 and 16. 9) for the no- 
research group. At the other end of the scale, of those with 11 or more years of 
teaching experience, the research group percentage was 36.5 compared with 50.8 per cent 
for the no-research group. 

The factors of age at the time of taking the doctor’s degree, lateness of decision 
to go on for graduate work, and amount of professional experience prior to the doctor’s 
degree, are all interrelated, hut their relationship to research production is similar. 
Those with little or no teaching experience are also the younger graduate students . 
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It is often argued that educational researchers should he familiar with schools through 
teaching in order tc he aware of problems needing research. However, teaching does 
not necessarily result in awareness of ^educational problems and in many cases it seems 
rather to result in acceptance of things sj they are as the way they should he. There 
are other ways to become knowledgeable about schools than through teaching, and the 
young researcher who concentrates upon some particular phase of education may become 
more aware cf problems that need study through his observations in the school, than 
is the teacher who is necessarily involved in keeping the class activities moving. 






TEACHING AND/OR OTHER SCHOOL EXPERIENCE BEFORE DOCTOR'S DEGREE (C 3) 



Number of 
Years 



none 

1-5 

6-10 

11 or more 
no inf. 



Fh.D. 



Research 
n % 



Total 



11 

21 

14 

14 



18.3 
35.0 

23.3 
23.3 






99.9 



No Research 
n ^ 



2 

21 

22 

30 



2.6 

23.0 
29.3 

40.0 



Ed.D. 



Research 

n 



2 

13 

11 

15 



4.8 

31.7 

26.8 
36.5 



W 



No Research 
n 



4 

30 

53 

90 



2.2 

16.9 

29.9 

50.8 



177 



"99^5" 



Number of 
Years 


All 

n 


Fn.D.’s 

i 


m Ed.D.'s 

n <& 


Total Cases 
n # 


none 


25 


8.4 


12 


2.2 


37 


4.5 


1-5 


86 


29.1 


102 


19.5 


188 


22.9 


6-10 


81 


27.4 


147 


28.1 


228 


27.8 


11 or more 


102 


34.5 


260 


49.7 


362 


44.2 


no inf. 


1 


.3 


2 


.2 


3 


.3 


Total 


295 


99.7 


523 


99.7 


6i§ 


99.7 



4. Type of institutions from which bachelor's degree was received . The 
institutions granting bachelors degrees were classified in seven groups as indicated 
in the key below the Table 7. The third category in the classification is a group 
of 49 selected liberal art colleges. This group was obtained by combining several 
previously published lists of purported outstanding colleges, and then eliminating 
from the combined list those institutions which granted doctoral degrees. We had 
expected to find that the product of the highly selective liberal art college would 
be the best breeding group for research-minded students. However, as will be observed 
in Table 7> this proved not to be the case. The largest number of students in the 
research group came from the undergraduate division of those universities which grant 
doctoral degrees. Forty-six and six tenths per cent of the Ph.D.'s and 48.7 per cent 
of the Ed.D.'s £n the research group came from these major doctoral-degree institutions. 
A total of 55 doctors received their degrees from the group of selected liberal art 
colleges. From this 55 > only three appear in the group of those publishing two or 
more research studies. Seven doctors who received their degrees from this group of 
colleges were in group one, having published only one study each. Only 5 per cent 
of the doctors from the selected liberal art colleges contributed two or more published 
research studies as compared with 16 per cent from the undergraduate divisions of 
major universities. Other published reports have indicated that a high percentage 
of the graduates of these select liberal art colleges go on to doctoral degrees in 
other fields. It may be that education attracts less the research-minded graduate 
of these colleges, or it may be that the selection that does come to graduate depart- 
ments of education is more Interested in general scholarship than in research* 



Almost half of the doctors in the research group In our study hold bachelors 
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from universities that have graduate program: leading to the doctor's degree. Teachers 
colleges supply only one out of twelve FS.D.'e and one cut of eight Ed.D.'s in the 
research groups, and are less important sources of pote^ial. researchers than are 
the major universities or the small, colleges end universities that do not grant doctoral 
iegree. In terms of the type of institution from which bachelors degree were obtained, 
it sL&uld be noted that the greatest difference between the research and the no-research 
group is in the universities that have doctoral programs leading to the doctor's 
degree. The percents of the research and no-research groups in this type of institution 
are 46,6 compared to 34.6 for the Ph.D.'s and 48.7 compared to 32.2 for Ed.D.'s, 

TABLE 7 



FROM WHAT INSTITUTION DID YOU RECEIVE YOUR BACHELOR'S DEGREE? (Q„ 21a) 



Institution* 


Fh.D. 


Ed. Do 


Research 

n 


* 


I No Research 
a * 


Research 
n 4* 


No Research 
n 4 


1 


28 


46.6 


26 


34.6 


20 


48.7 


57 


32.2 


2 

i 


8 


13.3 


12 


16,0 


* 

b 


14.6 


36 


2C.3 


3 


2 


3.3 


5 


6.6 


1 


2.4 


7 


3-9 


4 


15 


25.0 


24 


32.0 


9 


21.9 


47 


26.5 


5 


5 


8.3 


7 


9.3 


5 


12.1 


24 


13.5 


6 


1 


1.6 


1 


1.3 


— 


■ cura 


4 


2.2 


7 


— 


---- 


-- 




a*m 




»e= 


____ 


other 


1 


1.6 


— 


— - 


iAO 




2 


1.1 


Total 


5o 


99.7 


75 


99$~ 


Ui 


OQ *7 

«*■«*■ * i 


177 


99.7 



Institution 


Ail Fh.D 
n 


.'s 

* 


All Ed.D.'s 
n 4 


Total Cases 


m 


114 


38.6 


178 


34.0 


292 


35.6 


2 


44 


14.9 


72 


13.7 


116 


14.1 


3 


19 


6.4 


36 


6.8 


55 


6.7 


4 


86 


29.1 


150 


28.6 


236 


28.8 


5 


?4 


8.1 


75 


14.3 


OQ 


12.1 


£ 

° 


5 


1.6 


7 


1.3 


12 


1,4 


7 


l 


*3 


sac? 


1 


! 1 


.1 


other 


2 


.6 


5 


.8 


7 


.0 


Total 


295 


99.6 


523 


99.5 




99.6 



*Institutionj 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 



All institutions granting doctor's degree in Education., 
All Universities not in class 1 above. 

Select list of Liberal Arts Colleges. 

All colleges not on #3 Select List. 

Teacher's Colleges. 

Professional Schools. 

Others, unclassified. 



5. Major subject in institution where bafcholor's degree vas received . In 
comparing the research and the no-research groups in respect to the major subjects 
for their bachelor's degree, there were few clear cut differences. Th e same percent- 
age of doctors in the research group took education as their major subject as 
the case in the no-research group. Likewise , in the social sciences, physic al and 
biological sciences, and humanities, there were few consistent differences in the 
undergraduate major for the research and the no-research groups • The on y conspicuous 
difference, and it was quite clear cut, was in respect to the subject of psychology. 
For those taking their Fh.D., the per cent of majors in psychology in the research 



groi^ was 15.0 as ca^^red with 1.3 for the no-research group. For the Ed.D#*s the 
coi responding percentages were 7.3 and 1.1. Evidently the undergraduate major in 
psychology provides something than is conducive to doing research following a doctor's 
degree in education. 

6. Number cuurses in education s-~ an undergraduate . In the questionnaire 
inquiry, the number of courses taken as an undergraduate was classified in five groups, 
namely, none, one to three, four to six, seven to nine and, ten or more. As shown 
in Table 8, a cc^parison of those who published research with those who have not 
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reveals a negative relationship between the number of courses carried and the pub- 
lication of research studies. For the Ph.D.’s, 38.3 per cent of the research group 
carried three or fewer courses in education as an undergraduate as compared with 25.2 
per cent for the no-research group. There was nc difference for those who carried 
from four to six courses, the per cents being 25.0 and 25.3. But for those who carried 
seven or more courses in education as an undergraduate, 33*2 per cent of the research 
group was in this category as compared with 46.6 in the no-research group. The Ed.D. 
group shows a similar relationship, that is, the smaller number of courses is associ- 
ated with the larger number doing research. In the research group 23.3 per cent of 
the Ph.D .,’s and 26.8 per cent of the Ed.D.'s had taken no undergraduate courses in 
education as compared with 18.6 per cent and 12.9 per cent in the no-research group. 
Data are not available in this study to indicate which kinds of undergraduate courses 
in education are related to doing research and which are not. Most of the undergraduate 
courses offered in education are designed to meet credential requirements for teachers' 
certificates. Many of them emphasize methodology and professional techniques. Of the 
entire 8l8 cases in our sample, 2J.5 per cent of the doctors had taken ten or more 
undergraduate courses in education. Of the 193 doctors who took this large number of 

LABEE 8 



NUMBER OF COURSES IN EDUCATION AS AN UNDERGRADUATE (Q.6) 



Number of 
Courses 


Fb,D. 


Ed.D. 


Research 
n £ 


No Research 
a £ 


Research 
n £ 


No Research 
n £ 


j 

none 


14 


23.3 


14 


18.6 


11 


26.8 


23 


12.9 


1-3 


9 


15.0 


5 


6.6 


A 

3 


7.3 


12 


6. 7 


4-6 


15 


25.0 


TO 


25.3 


10 


24.3 


45 


25 .4 


7-9 


10 


16.6 


15 


20.0 


3 


19.5 


47 


26.5 


10f 


10 


16.6 ' 


20 


26.6 


7 


17.0 


48 


27.1 


other 


2 


-14- 


2 


2.6 


2 


4.8 


2 


1.1 


— - 2 ^ 

XUU& 4 . 


60 


99.S 


75 


99.7 


4i 


99-7 

— J 


177 

1 

t 


99.7 



Number of 
Courses 


All Fh.vD 
n 


.’s 

£ 


All Ed.D .*s 
n £ 


Total Cases 
n £ 


i 

none 


48 


16.2 


75 


14.3 


123 


15.0 


1-3 


36 


12.2 


43 


8.2 


79 


9.b 


4-6 


90 


30.5 


140 


26.7 


230 


28.1 


7-9 


52 


17.6 


118 


22.5 


170 


20.7 


lOf 


60 


20.3 


— 


25.4 


193 


23.5 


other 




3.0 


14 


...... 2.5 ' 


2* 


2.7 


Total ~1 


p95 


99.8 


f 523 


99-6 


oio 9976 



undergraduate courses, 'only 43 have published as many ae one research study. If, 
in place of the ten or more undergraduate courses in education carried by these 193 
doctors, there could have been substituted an equal number of well selectee;, courses 
in liberal arts, it is quite possible that such a broader undergraduate base might have 




stimulated more intellectual interest in the field of education as graduate students. 
There may be a place for a few newly designed courses which' would treat education as 
a field for study rather than as a collection of professional skills and techniques. 

7» M arital status at bachelo r *5^ master's « and doctorAs . For the entire grou p 
of 8l8 doctors the per cent married at the time of the bachelor's degree was 20.6, 
at the time of the master's degrees 6l.3j and at the time of doctor's degree 8l.l. 
Comparing the research and the no-research groups for the Pb.D. cases, the percents 
were as follow? at the time of the bachelor's degree 13 • 3 psr cent in the research 
group compared with 24.0 per cent no-research group were married; at the master's 
level, 60.0 per cent compared with 68.0 per cent were married; and at the doctor's 
level, 78.3 per cent of the research group as compared with 84.0 per cent of the 
no-research group were married. In respect to the Ed.D. cases the situation was 
reversed. At each level the per cent married was larger in the research group than 
in the no-research group. The differences between the research and the no-research 
groups are not statistically significant, but if they were little could be done to 
change marriage age even if it were desirable to do so. However, the facts are of 
interest in the planning of doctoral programs in two respects: (l) the increased 

economic cost of maintaining dependents which must be set off against the amount of 
support earned by the spouse; (2) the degree to which family responsibilities may 
detract from the time and energy needed for graduate study. A study of past data indi- 
cates that age of marriage fluctuates with the spirit of the times and that the present 
high rate of early marriage is not necessarily permanent. However, as will be 
shown later, the per cent married has continued to increase in the decade 1954- 1964. 

8. Father or mother engaged in educational work . No statistically significant 
difference was found between the research and no-research groups in respect to 
whether their fathers or their mothers had been previously engaged in educational 
work. For uhe entire sample of cases, only 12.1 per cent of the fathers and 19.8 
per cent of the mothers had been engaged in such work. 

9* Education of father and mother . Again there is no statistically significant 
difference between the research and the no-research groups An respect to the amo unt 
of education of the father or mother. However, it is interesting to note that for 
all 818 doctors the highest education of 40.8 per cent of the fathers and 38. 1 per 
cent of the mothers was graduation from an elementary school. Only 13.O per cent 
of the fathers and 8„7 per cent of the mothers had graduated from college. The 
per cent of parents holding doctor's degrees was 3.9 per cent for the fathers and 
0.3 per cent for the mothers. The academic status of the present group of 1954 
doctors marks a very substantial step in academic mobility. 

__1Q. Original objective for graduate study . On entering graduate school the 
original objective of the research group was somewhat higher than that of the no- 
research group. For the Fh.D • * s, 60.0 per cent of the group at the beginning of 
graduate study expected to work only for the master's degree as compared with 65.3 
per cent of the no-research group. For the Ed.D.'s the corresponding percents were 
58.5 and 71.7. Approximately 20 per cent of each group expected from the beginning 
to continue work for the doctor's degree. For the Ph.D.'s, 16.6 per cent of the 
research group originally planned to take the doctoral degree in another department 
but later changed to education, as compared with 12.0 per cent for the no-research 
group. For the Ed.D ,'s the corresponding per cents for this category were 14.6 and 
3*9* The research group therefore contained a larger number of persons who had 
transferred to education after an original start in another department. It Is 
significant to note that for the entire group of 8l8 doctors 66.9 per cent originally 
planned to work only for a master's degree. 

Summar y of selective factors . In the preceeding parts of this section, 10 variables 
have been e x a m i n ed which are related to the recruiting and selecting of graduate 
students for doctoral programs. In six of the cases the variable is sufficiently related 
to research production to warrant inclusion in a later multivariate analysis . In the 
re m a ini ng four cases the relationship to research production is low, bub the data 
reported furnish useful knowledge for those who formulate policies in institutions 



for graduate training. 

In respect to age at the time of receiving the doctor's degree, it is clear that 
those who receive the degree by age 32 or younger are more productive than those who 
receive the degree at age 40 or above. Not only did a higher per cent of the younger 
group participate in research following their doctoral degree but the younger group 
also produced more research as indicated in the average number research studies pub- 
lished per person. The data indicate that, for the entire group of doctors, there is 
a s mall amount of retardation at the time of the bachelor's degree, considerably more 
at the master's, and a very large amount at the doctor's. The average age of the 8l6 
doctors, 38.8 years, is impossible to justify in comparison with the age at which 
the doctor's degree is earned in many of the academic departments. 

Indirectly related to age are two other factors which are significant in respect 
to research production.- One of these is the late age in deciding to do graduate work. 
Eighty per cent of the doctors did not make this decision until after they had 
finished college. There is apparently no effective counseling program among college 
students which would inform jthem about the opportunities for research in education. 

In addition to this* late decision in regard to doing graduate work, there was the 
additional evidence of a low objective at the time that graduate work iras begun, 

80 per cent of them intending only to work for a master's degree. A master's degree 
is a teaching degree and this means that many of these doctors had no idea when they 
began their work of following a program leading to research production. A master's 
program designed for teaching is quite different from a master's program designed 
to provide training for research in education. 

The amount of teaching experience was shown to be negatively related to 
research production. Not only did it appear that a great many productive doctors 
had no teaching experience prior to the time they received their doctor's degree, 
but the data also showed that for those who had ten years or more of teaching expe- 
rience, the research production was less than for the other group. The factor of 
teaching experience is somewhat involved since a larger amount of it means both an 
increase in the age of obtaining the doctor's degree and a possible effect on 
originality of thinking about problems of education. For the Ph.D. group, in 
particular, it would be hard indeed to justify the large amount of teaching experience 
which most of ihe doctors had before finishing their graduate work. 

The fifth item which seems to be directly related to research production is the 
number of undergraduate courses in education. The situation here is similar to that 
of teaching experience. It is apparently quite possible to do research without any 
undergraduate courses in education and for those who have had an excessive number 
of such courses, research production is negatively affected. In this case also the 
problem is complex. An excessive number of tm&ergraduate courses in education 
prevents an increased liberal education for candidates for the doctor's degree by 
substracting from the possible time for liberal arts courses. In addition, the 
nature of some of the undergraduate courses is questionable. Some of these courses 
may be defended in terms of skills required for teaching but might be a complete 
loss as far as stimulating interest in education as a subject for study and research. 

It may be that the organization of a few liberal undergraduate courses in education 
as a subject for study might veil be justified ae compared wit* - !mply advising the 
students in this area to take more courses in the social scien f If the latter 
process is followed, then it seems desirable to examine the cc 7 of courses in 
social sciences in relation to their value for education. C'-vtainly the place of 
education in the general economy would warrant considerably _ore treatment of some 
of the educational problems involved than is usually found in the current college 
textbooks on economics, and the same could be said for sociology. Among the behavioral 
sciences, psychology stands out conspicuously in its contribution to research produc- 
tion. Sociology and economics show nothing like the effect on research production 
which was exhibited by the subject of psychology. 

The remaining selective factors show less direct relationship do research produc- 
tion. It should be noted that approximately half of those who produce research come 
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from institutions where there are graduate programs for the doctoral degree and where 
there is an institutional climate of research. The small. number of cases recruited 
from the selected group of liberal art colleges poses a question for further study, 
namely, to what extent is education attracting ths best students from these colleges, 
or is it getting any of the best. 

Marital status showed no direct relationship to research production, but it did 
reveal, a decided change in the composition of the graduate student body as compared with 
the situation twenty years ago and, us noted, the direction of this change is in the 
■last ten years showed a continual increase in the proportion of married students. 

In respect to education of parents and the number of parents who are engaged 
in teaching or other educational work, the data show no decided influence of these 
factors on research production, but they throw light on the general background of 
graduate students in the field of education. The large percentage of parents with 
only elementary school education and the small per cent of college graduates is 
worth pondering. 



Graduate Program Variables 

Many of the variables in the questionnaire relate in one way or another to the 
graduate training program,. Some of these variables were found not to be statistically 
significant in respect to differences between the research and the no-research group. 
While these will have no value for the present section, which is concerned with 
finding variables that differentiate the two groups, tables for some of the variaM s 
that are omitted here will be included in the later section of this report where the 
1954 and 1364 groups of doctors are compared. Ten of the program variables will be 
examined in detail in this section of the report. 

1. Research experience whe n a gr aduate student . Item 35 of the questionnaire 
asked. Did you work in a research bureau (center, institute) during your period of 
graduate study?" As shewn in Table 9> of the Ph.D.'s in the research group, 38.3 

f f 

TABLE 9 

WORK IN A RESEARCH BUREAU OR CENTER WHILE A GRADUATE STUDENT (Q. 35-l) 





Fh.D. 


Ed.D. 


Response 


Research 




No Research 


Research 


No 


Research 




n 


- % 1 


n 


_ 


n 


* 


n 


i 


yes 


23 


3S.3 


9 


12.0 


n 


26.8 


16 


9.0 


no 


35 


58.3 


64 


85.3 


29 


70.7 


lol 


90.9 


no inf. 


2 


3.3 


2 


2.6 


1 


2.4 


m mm 




Total 


16 


99.9 


75 


99.9 


41 


99.9 


177 


99.9 



Response 


All Ph.D.'s 
n % 


All Ed.D.'s 
n & 


Total Cases 
n 1o 


yes 


60 


20.3 


67 


— 

12.8 


127 


15.5 


ns 


229 


77.6 


451 


86,2 


680 


83.1 


no inf. 


6 


1.9 


5 


•9 


11 


1.3 


Total 


1 295 T 


99=0 


523 


99. 9 


uiB 


99.9 



per cent answer ad yes as compared with 12.0 per cent in the no-research group. For 
the Ed.D.'s the corresponding percentages were 26.8 and 9.0. This question applied 
to any kind of work in a research bureau. Quest! 'a 9-2 narrowed the inquiry to those 
who were research assistants in the bureaus, excluding those who did only clerical or 
routine work. For the Ph.D.'s 25. 0 per cent of the research group were employed at 
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some time as research assistants in a research "bureau, compared with 10.6 prr cent 
of the no-research group. The corresponding data for the Ed.D.'s were 17.0 per cent 
for the research group and 5*6 per cent for the no-research group. These are statis- 
tically significant differences and they point clearly to the value of providing 
research experience while a graduate student. In terms of productive research in the 
ten years following the doctor's degree, these differences are more than two to one 
for the Fh.D. group and more than three to one for the Ed.D. group favoring those who 
were research assistants in a research bureau. In response to question 9*1 which asked 
whether the student was a "research assistant to a professor" as contrasted with being 
research assistant in a bureau, the differences are of the same order although slightly 
less in amount. For the Ph.D.'s in the research group 33*3 per cent of the students 
had served some time as a research assistant to a professor as compared with only 17.3 
per cent in the no-research group. For the Ed.D,, thr? corresponding percentages 
were 21.9 and 11.2. 

A number of sub items under question 35 provided information on the value of 
work in a research bureau. Less chan 4 per cent of the* research group found the 
experience in the bureau to be routine with no value other th?Ji financial. Twenty 
per cent of the research group as compared with 5.3 F- r cent of the no-research 
group found the work in the bureau the most valuable part of their training. 
Corresponding percents for the Ecl.D.’s were 12.1 and 6.2. Only 6.6 per cent of the 
research group reported that they had little opportunity to learn about the problems 
being researched. .Although working in a research bureau may not automatically be 
a valuable training experience for graduate students, nevertheless the data indicate 
clearly that here is a research potential of much imporcance. But it is equally 
clear that if research bureaus are to assume ooligations of training for research, 
part of the activities of the staff must be focused directly on this objective. 

2. Publishing research reports prior to the doctor’s degree . Item 11 of the 
questionnaire asked, Jl Did you publish (individually or joint authorship) any research 
reports prior to receiving the doctor’s degree?" Of the Ph.D.’s 48.3 per cent of 
the research group answered yes as compared with 20.0 per cent of the no-research 
group. For the Ed.D.’s, the corresponding percents were 39. 0 and 14.1. Here again 
is a statistically significant difference between these two groups, in each case 

the per cent in the research group being more than twice the per cent in the no- 
research group. For the graduate student, preparing a research report in all of 
the stages through publication is not only a strongly motivating experience but is 
also excellent practice for research production the post-doctoral period. Yet 
only one out of four of the total group of 8l8 doctors had this experience as a 
part of their tra inin g program. 

3. Full-time residence__as a jgadua teL_student . In the earlier days of graduate 
education it was the custom of all institutions conferring doctoral degrees to require 
a minimum of one full academic year of continuous residence, and in general this 
requirement was rigidly enforced. The present situation is revealed in the responses 
to two items in the questionnaire. Question 12 asked, "During your graduate work, 
how many semesters (or quarters) were you a full-time student?" (in compiling the 
data quarters were translated into semester equivalents). For the Ph.D.’s, 9.9 per 
cent of the research group reported less than one year of full-time residence as 
compared to 15.9 per cent in the no-research group. For the Ed.D.'s, the corresponding 
percents were zero and 20.2 per cent. At the other extreme, for the Ph.D.'s, 13.3 

per cent of the research group and 10.6 per cent of the no-research group reported 
more than four years of full time residence; for tbs Ed.D.'s, the corresponding percents 
were 4.8 and 5*0. However, full time residence in its original sense of actual 
presence on the campus has been diluted by administrative rulings to the point that 
the torn is becoming meaningless. For example, one major university on the west coast 
defines full-time residence as the equivalent of four semester hours of course credit, 
and such practice is by no means uncoo&<?n. Under such rulings it is possible to 
satisfy the residence requirements for the doctor’s degree in education without being 
actually present on the campus full time at all. Da fact, 11. 3 per cent of the total 
group of 8l8 doctors in this study reported "none" in response to this question. 

They had held full-time jobs during the entire period of their graduate work and had 
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satisfied the requirements by late afternoon, evening ard Saturday classes. They had 
missed all of the intangible products of living in the climate of a major university 
where graduate work is pervaded by the spirit of research. 



In order to get a better pricture of residence in the truer sense of the term, 
respondents were asked in question 14, *'V»hat was the longest period of continuous 
full-time residence as a graduate student in the institution from which you received 
the doctor's degree? This means while not having a full-t ime job." For serious 
graduate study the important factor is not so much the total amount of full-time 
residence as the total amount of continuous full-time residence which provides a 
long uninterrupted period for graduate study. As indicated in Table 10, for the j 

Ph.D.'s, 58.3 per cent of the research group >zs compared with 48.0 per cent of the \ 

no-research group reported two years or more of continuous full-time residence. The j 

corresponding percents for the Ed.D.'swere 46.3 for the research group and 25.4 for 
the no-research group. At the other extreme, for the Ph.D.'s, 18.3 per cent of the 
research group had only 6 months or less of continuous residence as compared to 
26.6 for the no-research group. The corresponding percents for the Ed.D .'s were 
19.4 and 30.4. 



TABLE 1 C . j 

FILL-TIME COmNUOCS! RESIDENCE (Q. 14 ) I 

[ 





^ - 


Fh.P 


• 




Ed.D 






Months of 


Research 




No Research 


Research j 


I No Research 


Residence 


n 




r n 


_ * , 


n 


io j 


\ n 


& 


Less than 6 mo. 


.8 


13.3 


10 


13.3 


3 


7.3 


38 


21.4 


6 mo. 


3 


5.0 


10 


13.3 


5 


12.1 


r 

IO 


9.0 


9 mo. 


3 


5.0 


4 


5.3 


2 


4.8 


22 


12.4 


12 mo. 


6 


10.0 


10 


13.3 


5 


12.1 


32 


18.0 


15 mo. 


3 


5.0 


5 


6,6 


4 


9.7 


22 


12.4 


18 me, or more 


35 


58.3 


36 


48.0 


19 


46.3 


45 


25.4 


no inf. 


2 


J 


L-— 




3 . 


7.3 


2 


lei 


Total 


60 


99.9 j 


j 75 


'~wzr 


4i 


99.6 


177 


99.7 



Months of 
Residence 


All Ph.D.'s 

* i 


Ail Ed.D.'s 
n & 


Total Cases 
n $ 


Less, than 6 mo. 


43 


14. 5 


90 


17.2 


133 


36.2 


6 mo. 


23 


7.7 


63 


12.0 


86 


10.5 


9 mo. 


26 


8.8 


51 


9.7 


77 


9-4 


12 mo. 


37 


12.5 


84 


16,0 


121 


14,7 


15 mo. 


22 


7.4 


67 


12.8 


89 


10.8 


18 mo. or more 


133 


45.0 


149 


28,4 


282 


34.4 


no inf. 


11 


3.7 


19 


3.5 


30 


3.6 


Total 


295 

l 


99.6 


523 


99.6 
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The extent to which summer school study still characterizes graduate work in 
education is indicated by the fact that 38*3 per cent of the research group and 56. 0 
per cent of the no-research group were in residence for four or 21c a summer sessions. I 

For the Ed.D.’s, the corresponding percents were 58.5 and 58 . 1. The principal reason j 

for interrupted residence for graduate students in Education is the fact that so many ‘ 

of them hold full-time jobs during the year and do their graduate studies only in 
late afternoon, evening and Saturday classes, or in summer sessions spread over a j 

period of years. These are job centered students who do their graduate study ir I 

spare time and under the conditions of pressure and fatigue which make impossible 
the degree of absorption in a research oriented program as experienced by f ull -time 
residence students who live for three years in the research c lime te of a major univer- i 
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sity. This is one of the areas in greatest need of attention in respect to the 
improvement of training for educational research. This interrupted residence is 
the prime reason for the time lapse between first enrollment as a graduate student 
and receiving the doctor's degree. For the Ph.D.’s in this study, lb. 6 per cent of 
the research group as compared with 32.0 per cent of the no-research group had a 
time lapse of eleven or more years between first enrollment and receiving the doctor's 
degree. The corresponding percents for the Ed .Do's are 26.8 and 37.2. For all 
8l8 doctors in this study, 69.5 per cent had a time lapse between first enrolling 
for graduate work and receiving the doctor's degree of 6 years or more, and 33.0 per 
cent of 11 years or more. 

4. Teaching assistant while a graduate student . The experience of being a 
teaching assistant does not differentiate significantly the Ph.D. research and no- 
research groups nor the Ed.D. research and no-research groups when taken separately. 
But with the combined groups there is a statistically significant difference, the 
percent of teaching assistants in the research groups being 44.6 as. compared with 32.9 
for the no-research groups. It may be that the difference is due to the type of 
student selected for teaching assistants rather than in the type of experience 
provided by the work that they do. 

5. Courses in statistical methods, research methods, and in college mathematics 
Although it is commonly accepted that courses in statistical methods are essential 
for educational researchers, the data show no statistically significant difference 
between the research and no-research groups in respect to numbe r of such courses taken 
For the Ph.D.’s, as shown in Table 11-A, 3*3 per cent of the research group as 
compared with 10.6 per cent of the no-research group had no courses in statistics. 



TABLE 11-A 

NUMBER OF COURSES IN STATISTIC/!, METHODS (Q. 2o) 



Number of 
Courses 


Ph.D. 


Ed.D. 


Research 

n 


$ 


No Research 
n % 


Research 
n °!o 


No Research 
n 


none 


2 


3.3 


8 


10.6 


1 


2.4 


11 


6.2 


1 


12 


20.0 


18 


24.0 


8 


19.5 


4l 


23.1 


2 


19 . 


31.6 


23 


30.6 


17 


41.4 


81 


45.7 


3 


8 


13.3 


15 


20.0 


9 


21.9 


32 


18.0 


4 or more 


18 


30.0 


11 


14.6 


6 


14.6 


11 


6.2 


no inf. 


1 


1.6 


— 




mtr > 


— 


1 


.5 


Total 


6o 


99.8 


75 




41 


~99^r _ 


177 


99.7 



Number of 
Courses 


All Ph.D.'s 
n <b 


All Ed.D. 's 

5 * 


[. Total Cases 

n i 


none 


28 


9-4 


38 


7.2 


? 

66 


8.0 


1 


65 


22.0 


118 


,92.5 


183 


22,3 


2 


106 


35.9 


207 


39.5 


313 


38.2 


3 


43 


16.2 


111 


21.2 


159 


19.4 


4 or more 


4? 


15-9 


46 


8.7 


93 


11.3 


no inf. 


1 


*3 


3 


•5. _ 


4 


.4 


Total 


295 


99.7 


523 


99.6 


~m — 


99.6 



The corresponding percents for the EdJU.'s were 2.4 and 6,*>. This is & small minority 
of the total group. Forty-three and three tenths per cent of the Ph.D. research, 
group had 3 or more courses in statistics as compared with 34.6 per cent of the no- 
research group. The corresponding percents for the Ed.D. 's were 36.5 for the research 





Group as compared with 24.2 for the no-research group. Slightly more of the no- 
research group had one or two courses in statistics than did the research group. 

The data suggest that something in addition to taking courses may he needed uo 
produce functional competence in statistical types of research. That this is indeed 
the case is indicated in Table 11-B, which gives the data for Item 30> Column B of the 
questionnaire. Table 11-B shows the per cent of "yes" responses for statistical topics 
"not learned as a student hut which you have learned since." The striking differences 
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research group in substantial numbers had learned their statistical techniques 
through independent study in connection with their research activities. This supports 
the finding reported earlier regarding the value of participating in research as a 
research assistant. It also suggests that statistics might be taught better if some 
genuine experiences with its use were incorporated into the formal courses. 



TABLE 11-B 



TOPICS LEARNED SINCE YOU WERE A STUDENT -"YES" ANSWERS ONLY 



Code 


Ph.D, 


Ed.D. 


on 


Research 




No Research 


Research 


No Research 


30 -b* 


n 


4 


n 


4 


n 




n 


4 


1 


2 


3.3 


1 


1.3 


mmm 




5 


2.8 


2 


■? 

■j 


5.0 


1 


1.3 


. — 


..0. 


9 


5.0 


3 


6 


10.0 


7 


9.3 


1 


2.4 


8 


4.5 


4 


11 


18.3 


5 


6.6 


7 


17.0 


11 


6.2 


5 


17 


28.3 


5 


6.6 


10 


24.3 


12 


6.7 


6 


9 


15.0 


4 


5.3 


11 


26.8 


7 


3.9 


7 


24 


40.0 


2 


2.6 


11 


26.8 


7 


3.9 


8 


17 


28.3 


7 


9.3 


11 


26.8 


16 


9.0 


9 


20 


33.3 


15 


20.0 


12 


29.2 


37 


20.9 



*Key: 



1. Elementary descriptive statistics 

2 . Correlation 

3* Sampling theory 5 f and tests 
4. Factor analysis *” 

5* Analysis of variance and co- variance 
6 . Multivariate analysis 
7 • Nonpar ametric techniques 

8 . Experimental design 

9. Computer programming techniques 

The number of courses taken in research methodology was reported in item 27 
of the questionnaire. Because of general interest in such courses, the results are 
shown in Table 12, although there is no statistically significant difference between 
the research and tht. no-research groups . .The only consistent relationship in the 
table is in the none category where for both Ph.D • * s and Ert.D. ' s the number in the 
research groups who had no courses in methodology was scniler by a considerable amount 
than in the no-research group. However, the value of research methodology courses 
is in no sense as positive and clear as is the value of experience as research 
assistant to a professor, or as research assistant iu a research bureau. 



In view of the increasing complexity of the statistical design of many research 
studies, it was thought that there might be some relationship between research produc- 
tion and the number of courses in college mathematics that had been taken. Here 
again, as in the case of courses on methodology, the data are inconsistent, incon- 
clusive, and not statistically significant. For example, among the Ph.D .'s, slightly 
more in the research group had no courses in mathematics than in the no-research 
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group, alt Hough for the Ed.D.'s the data were reversed. It is interesting and. 
disturbing to note that for all 8l8 cases, 25 per cent had no courses in college 
mathematics. However, 28.8 per cent of all cases had as many as four or more such 
courses . 



TABLE 12 



NUMBER OF COURSES IN RESEARCH METHODOLOGY (Q. 27) 



1 

Number of 
Courses 


’ Ph.D. 




Research 

n 


No Research 
n i 


Research 

n h 


No Research 
n i> 


none 


7 


11.6 


17 


22.6 


5 


12.1 


32 


18.0 


1 


31 


51.6 


33 


44.0 


16 


39.o 


75 


42.3 


2 


16 


26.6 


21 


28.0 


18 


43.9 


43 


24.2 


3 


4 


6.6 


3 


4.0 


2 


4.8 


12 


6.7 


4 or mors 


1 


1.6 


-- 




mm mm 


— 


12 


6.7 


no inf. 


1 


1.6 


1 




— 




3 


1.6 


Total 


60 


99.6 


75 


99.9 


4i 


99.8 


177 


99.5 



Number of 
Courses 


All Ph.D.'s 
n °!o 


All Ed.D.’s 
n & 


Total Cases 
n 


none 


50 


16.9 


86 


16.4 


136 


16.6 


1 


143 


48.4 


238 


45.5 


381 


46.5 


2 


82 


27.7 


139 


26.5 


221 


27.0 


3 


11 


3*7 


32 


6.1 


43 


5.2 


4 or more 


6 


2.0 


21 


4.0 


27 


3.3 


no inf. 


3 


1.0 


_7 


1.1 


10 


l.l 


Total 


295 


99.7 


523 


§ 9^3 


”518 


99.7 



In item 34-1 of the questionnaire, respondents were asked to rate research 
technique courses as to their value for doing research. Approximately an equal 
number of the research and the no-research groups rated them as having some or great 
value, whereas those who did no research were more convinced that research method 
courses had no value than were those who did research. Only 51 per cent of those in 
the research group stated that the methods of research that they used were learned 
in education courses. 

6. Courses taken outside departments of education . Contrary to what is often 
assumed, doctors in education take a considerable amount of their graduate work in 
departments outside of education. For all 8l8 doctors, 42.5 per cent took ten or 
more courses in departments other than education as a part of their graduate training. 
Only 8.3 per cent of the total group of doctors had taken no courses outside the 
department of education. For the Ph.D.’s, 53*3 per cent in the research group 
compared with 49.3 per cent in the no-research group carried ten or more courses out- 
side the department of education. With the Ed.D.'s, the corresponding per cents were 
48.7 and 31*6. Several items asked for an evaluation of courses taken outside the 
department of education and for student reactions to these courses. No significant 
differences are apparent between the research and the no-research groups, but the 
reaction of the total sample may be of some interest. Seventy-nine per cent of all 
the doctors said that they felt at home in these courses rather than as an outsider. 
Seventy-one per cent reported no less interest on the part of the professor in them 
than in the students in his own department * Ejighty-one per cent of the students 
reported no difficulty in making friends with 'graduate students in other departments. 
The number of friendships formed were reported to be equally due to personal as 
contrasted with academic interest. 
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In the research group, 15.0 per cent of the Ph.D.'s and 12.1 per cent of the 
Ed.D.'s found courses outside the department of education of no special value as 
training for research. However, 30. 0 per cent of the Ph.D.'s and 14.6 per cent of 
the Ed.D.'s reported that the topics for their dissertations were directly influenced 
by courses outside the department of education. 
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preparation of a master's thesis provides v aluab le training for doctor al research. 

This may have been the case at an earlier d^te when master' s theses were us ually 
thought of as minor pieces cf research done with the same lHna of care as would 
later be required for a doctor's dissertation. The evidence from the present study 
indicates no statistically significant difference between the research and the no- 
research group in respect to whether they did or did not write a master's thesis. 

For the total Ph.D.'s and Ed.D.'s combined the percentages of the research and no- 
research groqps who wrote a master's thesis were 56.4 and 55.2. 

Since many institutions now accept a review of the literature as satisfying 
the requirement for a master's thesis, it was thought that there might be a diff- 
erences between the research and no-research groups if only those master's theses which 
required the collection of a body of original data were considered. However, here 
again there was no statistically significant difference between the two groups. 

It may be worth noting that 43. 6 per cent of the combined Ph.D.'s and Ed.D.'s in 
the research group did net prepare a master’s thesis but continued directly toward 
their doctoral dissertations. This is similar to the per cent for the group as 
a whole, where -i 4.9 per cent did not write a master's thesis. 

jS*. — D ebt_at -the_time of receiving a doctoral degree. For the Ph.D.'s there 
was a statistically significant difference between the research and the no-research 
groups in the per cent of persons who were in debt at the time of receiving their 
doctor's degree, the per cents in debt being 8.3 and 21.3 respectively. However, 

80.5 per cent of the total group of 8l8 doctors were not in debt at the time of 
receiving their doctoral degree. The per cent in debt at the time of receiving the 
degree in the research group was less than half of the per cent in the no-research 
group. Item 4le asked the question, "If you were in debt at the time of receiving 
your doctor's degree, approximately what per cent was your debt of your total income 
for the following twelve months • " For the research group only one out of twelve 
students was in debt at all at the time of receiving his doctor's degree, and in 
only one case among these was the debt more than 50 per cent of the income for the 
following year. Debt for graduate work was not a major problem for the research 
group of those who received their doctoral degrees in 1954, but one may well suspect 
that this was the case only because most graduate students in education hold full- 
time jobs during a large part of their graduate study. This may he a high price for 
staying out of debt. 

9. Sub-field of education . Item 4 of the questionnaire asked respondents 
to check the sub-field of education in which their doctor's degree was received. 

For the entire group of Ph.D.'s the four most prominent sub-fields were as fo llo ws: 
educational psychology, 19.6 per cent; educational administration, 15.5 per cent; 
counseling, 13.2 per cent; and curriculum , 6.7 per cent. For the Ed.D.'s the top 
four groups were: a dm i ni stration, 39*9 per cent; counseling, 8.7 per cent; curriculum, 
6.6 per cent; and educational psychology, 5.1 per cent. 

When classified in terms of published research, these four sub-fields are also 
at the top of the list. When analyzed according to per cents of the research and of 
the no-research groups, the outcomes are somewhat different and are as follows: for 
educational psychology, in the research group there were 4l.6 per cent as compared 
with 16.0 per cent in the no-research group for the Ph.D.'s, while for the Ed.D.'s, 
the corresponding percents were 9*7 and 3*3* For educational administration, of the 
Ph.D.'s the per cent in the research group was 13.3 as compared with 21.3 in the no- 
research group, whereas for the Ed.D.'s the corresponding percents were 34.1 and 50.2. 
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Thus in both groups the percent of administrators doing research was approximately 
two-thirds of the percent in the no-research group. For the sub-field of counseling, 
the percents of students in the research and the no-research groups are substantially 
the same for both Ph.D.’s and Ed.D.'s. In the sub-field of curriculum more Ed.D.'s 
than Ph.D.'s are in the research group. Research in educational methods, history of 
education, philosophy of education, and educational sociology suffers on account of 
the small number of graduate students who take degrees in these sub-fields. Only 5.4 
per cent of the total group of 8l8 doctors checked any one of these four fields as 
the major sub-field, and only 17 persons in these four fields combined reported any 
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10. Public versus private institutions granting doctoral degrees in education. 
Fifty- five per cent of the 1954 doctors in education received their degrees from 
publicly supported institutions as compared with 44.2 per cent from privately supported 
institutions. There is a statistically significant difference in the amount of 
published research done by the graduates of these two classes of institutions. For 
the Ph.D.’s only, 75*0 per c%nt of the research group was from public institutions 
as compared with 53.3 per cent in the no-research group, while for the Ed.D. 
group only, the corresponding percents were 63.4 and 49.7. 



The differences are even more striking when stated in terms of the total Ph.D. 
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and total Ed.D.'s. Of the 295 persons who took their Ph.D.'s in 1954, 175 were from 
public institutions, and of these 26 per cent were in the research group; 118 of the 
295 were from private institutions and of these, only 13 per cent were in the research 
group. When the Ed.D.'s are compared in the same way, 10 per cent of those from 
public institutions were in the research group as compared with only 6 per cent of 
those from private institutions. This is a differences of two to one in favor of 
the public institutions. While there are marked differences in the cases of a few 
outstanding private institutions, for the country as a whole the amount of educational 
research done in public institutions as compared with private institutions is quite 
impressive. 

Summary of program variables . Of the 10 program variables examined in this 
portion of the study, five were found to be sufficiently significant to warrant 
further examination and analysis. 

(1) The first of these involved actual participation while a graduate student 
in doing research either as an assistant to a professor or as an assistant in a 
research center or bureau. 

(2) There was a significant difference between those who published research 
prior to receiving the doctor’s degree and those who did not. This is related to 
the previous finding and indicates the value of carrying a student's experience as a 
research assistant to the final stage of publishing or cooperating in the publication 
of a final study. 

^3) The amount of full-time residence while a graduate student raises one cf 
the critical questions in regard to graduate work. The data indicated clearly that 
for many persons who work for their doctor's degree in education the process was a 
distinctly part-time operation, being done while they held full-time jobs. Due to 
the fact that most of these full-time jobs are in school systems, either in te aching 
or in administration, the resu.'x is tnat the candidate for the doctoral degree is 
deprived of living in a rescai ch climate during his period of graduate study. Further- 
more, this interrupted residence stretches out the period of graduate study and raises 
the age at which the doctoral degree is received, thereby cutting down the productive 
period that follows the award of the doctor's degree. Graduate students in medicine 

are usually accepted only when they can pursue a full-time continuous period of 
residence until they get their M.D. degree. It is only a very small percent of doctors 
in education who have earned their degree in such a period of full-time continuous 
residence. 

(4) The data revealed a significant relationship between the amount of debt 
incurred at the time of receiving the doctor's degree in respect to the research end 
no-research groups. Significantly fewer doctors in the research group were in debt 
at the time of receiving their degree than was the case for those in the no-research 
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group, 

(5) Finally, there was a marked statistically significant difference between 
the public and private institutions in respect to the percent of doctors in the research 
group and the nc-research group. The percent of doctors from public institutions 
who have published research is significantly higher than is the percent of those from 
private institutions, although in total attendance nation-wide the difference in 
enrollment between the two classes of institutions is only about 10 per cent. 

^ u ^ Five of the variables examined in this section did not differentiate significantly 
bstw^ew the research and the no- research groups, (l) Teaching assistantships may 
provide valuable experience in terms of future college teaching, hut they contribute 
no significant amount to research production following the award of the degree. (2) 
There was no significant difference between the research and the no-research group 
in respect to the number of courses they had had in research methods, statistics, or 
college mathematics. This does not mean that such courses have no value, but that 
simply taking such courses does not necessarily show positive results in terms of 
future research. There was a significant difference between the two groups in respect 
to the asount of statistics learned since taking courses in this subject. (3) The 
report on courses taken outside the ciepartment c? education showed a very substantial 
amount of such work being done, but ligsin it was not significantly related to research 
production in the post-doctoral years. (4) Contrary to CGaaion beliefs, the master’s 
thesis contributed no significant amount toward post-doctoral research. (5) Finally, 
the sub-fields of education in which the doctors specialized is of interest chiefly 
in relation to the fields where much research or little research is being done. The 
differences between the research and no-research groups are most notable in respect 
to administration and educational psychology. Curric ulum and counseling show lesser 

amounts of research, but distinctly more than is the case for the remaining sub-fields 
of education. 



Post-doctoral Variables 

The two preceeding sections of this chapter dealt with the effects on later 
research production of (a) the selection of graduate students who will he candidates 
for the doctoral degree and, (b) variables in the graduate training program. The 
present section will deal with post-doctoral variables that have nn effect on 
research production. It is not enough simply to select excellent students and to 
train them effectively; attention also needs to be given to their nurture after the 
award of the doctoral degree, particularly in the earlier years. Five post-doctoral 

variables in our 1 study show a significant relationship to future research production 
of doctors . 

Ii. Professional ^position . Item 63 in the questionnaire asked for a listing of 
all positions held during the ten years following the award of the doctor’s degree, 
omitting summer teaching positions. The date f?om this question permitted several 
types of analysis and these will be presented in sub-section a to g. However before 
doinfi this, two items of explanation need to be made. ~ 



First, the term position should bs d&finod as used in this study. We define 
position as a job in any ur.e institution or system in a given locality. Changes in 
rack were not considered as changes in position, nor wore changes of duties assigned 
in a given institution or system. For eic^mple , a position as a of the faculty 

of X University was considered as one position even though the incumbent might progress 
in rank from instructor to full protector, or might be assigned various kinOs of 
a dmini strative duties. Likewise, a position in a public or private school system 
was considered as a single position even though the person might progress from teacher 
to supervisor and to administrator or counselor. Moving from one position to another 
position involved a move to a different school system or to a different institution. 

In case of universities having several branches located in different cities, a chang e 
of position from one carpus to another canpus in a different city was counted as a 
new position. Non-academic positions were treated in the same way. A position with 
a given firm was counted as a single position no matter what type of promotions within 
the firm were made. These definitions of position ipply when a person moves from one 



position to another. 



Second, in coding the questionnaire for types of positions 3he categories listed 
"below Table 13 were used. With this clarification of the term position we s hall return 
now to an analysis of the data, comparing the research and no-research groups. 



TABLE 13 

PRESENT POSITION* OF 8l8 DOCTORS OF THE YEAR 1954 (Q. 2) 



Position 




Ph.D. 


1 


EcL.D. 




Research 
n <f> 


No Research 
n To 


Research 

n 


No Research 


1 


22 


36.6 


5 


6.6 


13 


31.7 


4 


0 r> 

c.«& 


2 


2 


3.3 


4 


5.3 


2 


4.8 


4 


2.2 


3 


7 


11.6 


11 


14.6 


6 


14.6 


18 


10.1 


4 


7 


11.6 


14 


18.6 


.. 




15 


8.4 


5 


7 


11.6 


12 


16,0 


15 


36.5 


58 


32.7 


6 


1 


1.6 


15 


20.0 


2 


4.8 


63 


35.5 


7 


2 


3.3 


— 


.... 


1 


2.4 


1 


.5 


8 


11 


18.3 


13 


17.3 


1 


2.4 


10 


5.6 


9 


1 


1.6 


1 


1.3 


e»» 




4 


2.2 


no inf. 




.... 


ea 


cooid 


1 


2.4 


— 


.... 


Total 


60 


99.5 


75 


99.7 


~^4l 


99*6 


177 


99.4 ' 




1. University professor of education, any level, in the 103 major institutions 
that grant doctoral degrees. 

2. University professor, not in education * any level, in the 103 major insti- 
tutions as above. 

3. University professor of education, any level, not in the 103 major insti- 
tutions . 

4. University professor not in education > any level, not in 103 major insti- 
tutions. 

5* College or university administration and counseling, including deans, all 
major institutions. 

6. High school or elementary school, any position except full-time research; 
department of education, local, state or federal. 

7. Full-time research in education, all types of positions. 

8. Industry, business or non-academic position— military, hospitals, church, 
associations, foundations. 

9' Miscellaneous: retired, unemployed, etc. 
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(a.) Present position. Table 13 gives a breakdown of the positions held at 
present by the total group of 8l8 doctors who received their degrees in 1954. Our 
primary concern is with the comparison of the group of doctors who published two or 

more research studies with the group who, by their own statement, had published no 
research. 



For the Ph.b. c only, 36.6 per cent of the research group held professional 
positions in the major institutions that grant doctoral degrees, whereas only 6.6 
per cent of the no-research gre^p held such positions. The corresponding data for 

the Ed.D. f a are 31-7 tim* o.f * rvh f*n>* r/mAim O r\ j_i 
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research group. The only other distinction between research and no-research groups 
comparable in size is that o. the doctors who hold positions in school systems (category 
O/. Here only 1.6 per cent of the Ph.D.'s in the research group as compared with 
20.0 per cent in the no-research group held such positions, whereas for the Ed.D.'s, 
the corresponding percentages were 4.8 and 35.5. The outstanding facts in Table 13 
are, first, the preponderance of doctors doing research who held positions in major 
universities and, second, the small number of doctors from the research group in 
positions in school systems. As indicated in the totals in the lower section of the 
table, 18.9 per cent of all 295 Ph.D.'s held positions in departments of education 
in the group of major universities. For the research group, the per cent of Ph.D.'s 
who held positions in institutions of this type (36.6) was double that for the tot al 
groiro of Ph.D.'s, whereas for the no-research group the per cent in such institutions 
^6.6) was only a third of that for institutions as a whole. The per cent of Ph.D.'s 
in the research group holding such positions is six times the per cent of persons 
in the no-research group in these positions. For the Ed.D.'s the relationship is of 
the same order, only more marked. Of the entire group of 523 Ed.D.'s only 7.4 per 
cent hold positions in these major universities. However, 31.7 per cent of the 
research group are in such positions as compared with 2.2 per cent of the no-research 
group. In the Ed.D. research group there are fourteen times as many persons in 
these major universities positions as in the Ed.D. no-research group. It is apparent 
from Table 13, that the best opportunities for post-doctoral research are to be 
found in those major universities which offer graduate programs leading to the 
doctoral degree. 



(b) Firs t position following the doctor's degree . Table 14 is similar to the 
proceeding table except that it gives the data for the first position immediately 
following receiving the doctor's degree ben years ago rather than for the present 
position. Here again the influence of the major universities on research production 
is clear. For the Ph.D.’s, of those in the research group 21.6 per cent began their 
post-doctoral career in these institutions as compared with only 6.6 per cent of the 
no-research group. For the Ed.D.'s, the corresponding percentages are 36.5 and 5.0. 

Also for first position, the category where the no-research group is conspicuously 
larger than the research group is positions in school systems, where the percent in 
the no-research group is double the percent in the research group, being 25.3 and 11.6 
for Ph.D.'s and 44.0 and 21.9 for the Ed.D.'s. 

Category 7 in Table 14 is for full-time research positions. As indicated in the 
data for total cases at the bottom of the table, only 23 persons (2.8 per cent) held 
such positions in the first year following their degree. It is disturbing to note 
that only 8 of these same people ten years later held a position in this category. 

There may be full-time research positions at the sub-doctoral level for research 
technicians, but few of the 1954 doctors found opportunities in such positions. For 
the 1954 doctors who produced research during the ten years following their degree, 
well over 95 per cent of them held positions in which other activities in addition to 
research were involved such as, research and teaching or research and counseling. From 
the data in Tables 13 and 14, it appears that the best counsel for the young Ph.D. who 
wishes an opportunity for research is to get a professional position in a major insti- 
tut ion iffcere the climate is conducive to research* 

is} Number o f years in first position following doctor's degree . Table 15 shows 

the number of years in uhe first position following the doctor's degree for the research ^ 

no-research, and total groups combined. An inspection of the table shows that a 
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